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^IBSTHACT . \ 

One of the main inadequacies in educational \ 
management is that planning is not firmly integrated wrthin 
administration. "Five basic processes may be distinguished in 
administration. The first is planning ^ or determining what shall be 
done. The se;cond element of the administrative process is organizingr 
or^ defining .the administrative structures and ac-fcivi-ties necessary to 
carry out the plan. The third is assembling the resources needed to ^ 
execute the plan. The fourth^ process is supervising^ the day-to-day 
guidance of operations. The fifth element is controllingr or seeing 
that operating results conform to the plan. There are different types 
of plansr including gcJals^ single-use plans^ standing plans^ and 
policies. A clear recognition of goals is necessary if planning is to 
mean anything. Single-use plans design a course of action'^to fit a 
specific situation. A standing plan covers a continual action that 
can' be- used again and again. A policy is a general plan of action 
that guide:^ the operation of an enterprise. The budget is an 
important instrument for coordinating purposeful ^ind effective^ 
planning. 'Modernization of educational administration requires that 
adequate arrangements be made for the ^f ormuljation / decision^ and 
implementation of these different types of plans at appropriate 
levels within the educational system. (Author/JG) 
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The .subject before us this morning Is modernizing educational manage- 
ment. The Isslie which we shall discuss was set out In 'The World Educational 
Crisis* and I shall read you the section on page 120 which is relevant to our 
deliberations^ Mr. Philip H. Coombs wrote the following.; 

"ihe issue for us is not the individual ability and moral worth of 
educational administrators, their devotion to duty> or their taste 
for hard, work. These are often of a very high order. The issue in- 
stead is whether the basic managerial arrangements of educational 
systems are adequate to the tasks before them. Are they well oriented 
to these tasks? Do those responsible for major declslonef and direc- 
tion, of the system have the'^rlght kinds of' specialized help arid Informa- 
tion flows? Do they have the appropriate analytical concepts and tools 
to know what is going on within !the^system> to assess its performance 
both internally and in relation to its environment, to size up its 
options and plan its future, and to monitor the implementation of such 
plans? Doe^s the management process of the system draw on all the 
available resources - both within aijd outside the system - for maxi- 
mum strength and effectiveness? Are the arrangements for recruitment 
flbid career development of various sorts of management personnel, well 
suited to the needs? Are there adequate means for seeing where changes 
are needed in the system, for determining the best sprts of changesi 
then getting them adopted?" 

The central point in Mr» Coombs' valuable analysis^ which we shall dis- 
cuss this morning, is whether the managerial arrangements of the educational 
system are- adequate to the tasks before them. I shall advance as a working 
hypothesis that one of ,the main elements of Inadequacy in these arrangements 
is that planning, which is the essential for change and development. Is not 
flznnly Integrated within administration. The concept of educational planning, 
such as is generally accepted is too narrow and the realistic operational con- 
cept* which is the necessary one,^ Is frequently not understood ai)d applied, 

I shall equate management wlth^ administration. I do not think we need 
to get Involved in a theological discussion on whether administration and 
management .are the same thing, as for the purpose of today's discussion I 
shall assume, they are. 

What are the concepts of administration and of planning which I shall 
employ? They represent, broadly speaking, the application to education of 
the ideas developed by Professor Will lam H. Newman in his masterly book, 
which you should consult In the^ library^ 'Administrative Action, the techni- 
ques of organization and management' . (1) Professor Newman is professor 6t 
Democratic Business Enterprise at the University of Columbia, New York. His ^ts 



(1) Second edition. Pitman (London) 19^3. 45/-. 
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work has been concentrated on the problems of administrative action in the 
private sector, where profit based on efficient operation, and dismissal if 
it is not achi€!ved, is the main criterion. His emalysis has, in my view 
considerable interest and validity for the public sector, where the satisfac-^ 
tion of government demands is the objective, and dismissal, of either politi- 
cians or civil servants is often a most difficult businer^s, seldom directly 
related to the criterion of efficient operation. 

Turning to concepts, one may^ say that administration is the guidance, 
leadership and control of the effort of a group of individuals towards some^ 
common goal. Five basic processes may be distinguished in administration^ 

/ 

First, planning which Newman defines as "determining what shall be 
done". This covers a\wide range of actions: clarification, of goals>. 
establishment of policies, flapping out of programmes and campaigns, deter- 
mining speci-fic methods or procedures and fixingjafay to day schedules. I 
would ask you to note that this definition of planni^ is very different 
from the , idea of *the plan' which> at least in one country represented 
here, goes into a pigeon-hole, which is subject to political .acclaim but 
about which nothing is done. It is very dlfferent;& it Is a process in 
whrich goals are defined in the light of careful study of reality and of 
requirements, of establishing policies, of obtaining specific decisions, 
mapping out programmes and determining methods and procedures j of fixing 
day to day schedules. * 

Newman defines the- second element of the adrainis.trative process aa 
organizing . I would ask you to note also that planning by Itself without 
the rest of the other elements specified. is meaningless. Planning is, or 
should be, part of the total process of administration* ' " 

Organizing, is defined as grouping into administrative units the 
activities necessary to draw up oand carry out the plan and defining the 
relationships among the executives and workers in such units. 

The third element is assembling resources, i.e., arranging the use 
of executive personnel, capital, facilities and other things or services 
needed to execute the plan. ^ 

The fourth element is supervising , that is, day to day guidance of 
operations. This includes issuing instructions or - as it has bee^ plctur- 
esquely put by another writer - "lighting a fire in the bellies of tho^e 
Who are to carry them out", 6o-ordinatlng detailed work, cultivating good 
personal relationships by the boss with his subordinates. 

The fifth elemeyit is controlling , seeing that the operating results 
conform^ as ne'arly as possible to the plans. This has been described by ^ 
others as evaluating* It involves establishment of standards, comparisons 
of actual Jesuits against the standard and undertaiking the necessary 
corrective action when performance deviates from the plan. 
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In addition to these five processes, there are non-delegated actlvi- , 
ties, such as outside^ contacts, public relations and so on. But you will 
observe that administration is inextricably tied to actual operations and if 
planning is to be meaningful, then planning must be inextricably tied to 
this process of transfoming goals and^plans into reality. 

One can also look at the subject in terras of applying the process of 
administration to the defined areas or subjects* For example, in a firm 
you can break dotm the areas of opex^ation into sales, purchasing, production, 
accounting, finance personnel and so on. In a ministry of education, you 
have operational responsibility for levels of education, building, books and 
equipment, purchk^es, transport, finance, etc. The process of administration 
can be broken down into its major parts and the content of operation of this 
administration can be broken down into its appropriate subject areas also. 
The nub of the problem is how to use planning in this process, so that the 
elements of time, spaqe, functional structure and human behaviour are co« 
ordlnated to get defined Jobs in the different areas, of the educational 
system well done. ^ . o 

Plajining has been defined as deciding in advance ^what is to be done 
and the plan is the projected course of action. But. there are different 
types of plans. These include goals, single**use plans, standing plans and 
policieS;^> They range from formulations of broad objectives down to detailed 
plans for 'the activity of. a single individual on one day. 

To begin with goals* If planning is to be meaningful there must be 
clear official recognition, on an appropriately durable bm^iu, of the goals 
to be achieved. In education, a public service, recognition of goals is a 
political act, and it is frequently difficult to ensure that decisions are 
taken on the basis of the facts and the balance^ of -advantage. Half the 
trouble when we examine existing educational plans and the divorce of 'plans* 
from pliMining arises from the fact that there are frequently no clear pqlitl- 
cal directives of any duration according to which goals may be maintained, 
followed through and .used as a basis for real planning. One reason for this 
Ts political instabiiity. * I speak not only of govemmenta^changlng frequently 
but of goals being frequently changed in the lii^t of poliRlcai .pressures. 
In some ooxmtries represented here, the highjer civil aez*vloe posts are subject 
to political nomination; if the govemnent changes the senior civil servants 
change also and their view and advice may be at variance with those of their 
predecessors. But, there is, in addition, another and iBore common factor, 
' namely that persons who advise .governments and who may have put in a lot of 
''work in preparing the basis for decisions concerning goals may find that 
political pressures are such that from one month to the next, the political 
leadership changes the nature of the goals which are to be sought. Those of 
us who, for exapple, had the chancre of studying the work on eduoatibnal 
development in the lii^t of manpower factors in Uganda, were- impressed by the 
fact that despite initial acceptance of the goal of making education conform * 
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in Its general development„.to certain essential manpower criteria, the politi- 
cal pressure for secondfary general education was sUch that from one month to 
the next, it was Impossible to maintain the levels of enrolment in secondary 
education roughly in accordance with the estimate's which had been made of Job 
possibilities in the country and of the desirable^ balance between secondary 
education and other levels and types. 

" The difficulty of formulating and acting on goals In the^pubiic service 
is much greater than In private enterprise where profit criteria is the most 
Important factor. In public organization, we have to remember that administra- 
tion is public precisely, because the community has decided that the interest's 
Involveci are- such as to be beyond the proper scope of private profit? whether 
we consider defence, health or education, we see In the development' of th^i 
public sector a hlstcJRy of gradual movement towards public control and of sub- 
sequent difficulty of public control In the light of new factors,, new pressures- 
which are continually coming into being. Therefore, *one of the reasons why 
public educational management is less' effective than the management of a pri- 
vate concern is precisely because in the establishment of goals and In realis- 
ing them, public administration in its operation. In Its staffing, ln= 1 ts 
relationship with the government-is subject to a continuous, delicate arid 
Involved process of negotiation amd adaptation in the light of a cumulatxve-' , 
series of pressures. 

I think we can agree that a clear recognition of goals to be achieved 
is essential .if planning is to mean anything. Each .executive, from the perma- 
nent head of the ministry to the teacher should, >ln principle, know the aims 
of his* particular activities. The difficulty is that, in many cases, these 
alms are not precisely formulated, they are not^constant and they are noo 
adapted to change and development for .the simple reason that, 'if\ many^cases, 
the problem of defining goals for change emd development is beyond the 
administrative and political capacity of the ministry at a given time Before 
administration can function clearly in* terms of formulation of goals, you have 
to have certain favourable political conditions which, in the countries repre- 
sented Around this table are not present to the deslrjed extent. 

Let. us put the problem of goals in another way. Let us say that 
educational plans as they exist in many countries represent a series of goals 
for ediicatioj:! over the long afidVmedlum term. They frequently take account of,, 
or pay lip service to, the two major constraints namely Job possibilities and 
what education should do about them and the amount of money which is likely 
to be avallab^le for education. They sometimes present general proposals for 
making the operation of the existing system more efficient. 3ut their use- 
fulness as plans is always Immensely increased when they are supported by a 
structure of single use plans and standing plans through which they can be 
realised. Tills is at the heart of the problem of modernizing educational, 
metnagement. If the first task is to define goals in the- light of analysis, 
the second task is to map out a course of action to fulfil the mission taking 
into account budgetary possibilities. 
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In plotting the course of action, the administrator can make use of 
single-use plans which lay out the course of action to fit a specific situa- 
tion and are finished when the goals are reached and standing plans which are 
designed' to be used again and again* 

Single-use plans. Include major programmes, projects and special pro^' 
graiBMs* 

^ A major programme outlines the principal steps or individual projects- 
needed to accomplish an Important objective. It indicates who will be 
accountable for each step and the appro;dmate timing of each* > I ask you. to 
reflect on this definition of the major programme and to ask yourself how 
many plans in your countries have been accompanied by major programmes which 
outlined the principal steps or individual projects needed to accomplish an 
objective, which state who wlll^be accountable for each step and the approxi- 
mate timing of each. 

To take one example. Let us suppose that an educational plan con- 
tains, among its various objectives, a major programme for the establish- 
ment of a system of full-time training for technioianis at a defined post- 
secondary level. We can distinguish the following seven elements in such a 
major programme. 

An employment survey to determine Job possibilities and the 
necessary scope of the programme. 

Location, and preparation of detailed^projects for the buildinj^ 
of training centres. 

Construction of the building schedules. 

Training and recruitment of teachers (the hallmark of 9004 
planning). ^ 

(e) Supply of books, material and equipment. 

^^(f) Provision for capltad and recurrent requirements of money. 

(g) Ensuring the co-operation of teachers, parents and pupils. 

Major programmes have been carried out ..effectively, with all the basic 
spadework, co-operation and co-ordination which are entailed^ in countries 
where there is no over-all 'plan** Where there is an over-all plan they fre- 
quently have not been; planning has not been linked with the different stages 
involved in administration. 
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(a) 

' (b) 
. [ (c) 
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The point we ^ant to make is ^at a master programme ^ which Is followed 
through Is the Iron rule In private enterprise. Is it the Iron rule In 
educational administration? When you think of your own 'experfence, how many 
steps In drawing up an Implementation have been adequately carried through 
In^ the case of a major programme for a certain type of education? If you 
were to assess work in terms of this ^sort^ of approach, how would you Judge 
it? Would you say th'at you have drawn up and carried through a programme 
reasonably adequately l^n management terms or would you say that^ for various 
reasons, you left put of your 'programme many vital things, that your master 
schedule was not clearly constructed, that the .key points were not clearly 
outlined, that the major responsibilities were not clearly defined, that the 
timixig was hot obsei:Ved? > 

. The next single-use plan is the project s Tti±3 can be ^ clear-cut and 
distinct element of * a major programme, or an individual piece of Mork, e*g* 
replacement of an inadequate school building. To take another example, the 
administration gf a latrge system of private education decided that salary** 
administration should be based on Job evaluation* The initial .planning and 
work is assigned as a separate projects The following steps are involved, 

(a) Organizing and staffing of the project. 

(b) Setting policiea for the project* 

(c) Preparing Job descriptions of th^^eaching staff* 

(d) .Evaluating the Jobs* * ? ' > - ' 

(e) Making market surVeys of wage rates for comparable positions. 

(f ) Developing a wage structure* 

(g) Installing the plan, 

(h) Informing and negotiating. with employees* 

Spec lad programmes, are the third, »type cjf single-use plan. 'They deal 
with one phase of dperations." Unlike projects, special programmes contain no 
clear completion date or point; they cover a continuing problem. For example, 
the replacement of high level personnel in the Mini js try of Education. How 
would you dear with thi^s exceptional example? Thfe Permanent Sfecret«u?y 4 8 58, 
retirement age is 60. The Chief Education Officer is 5^," suffers from ulcers^ 
and alcoholism, is not very useful. * The Head of the Planning Office is 52 and 
teciv^lcally lacks a lot of knowledge.* The Finance Officer is 5^; he is 
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4 competent but unco-operative. The requirement is to ^eveldp a prognamme 
for replaceraenji, .This I5 the work of the personnel division of the Ministry;. 
It is a 'delicate Job involving personnel selection and training of good 
people as well as considerable- tact. " • 

Standirg plans, represent the bricks and mortar of education and the 
c^'ay to day management of it. A standing plan covers a continued action 
' which can be used again and agairt. One example Is the timetable of a de- 
fined level and grade of education. Another, is the method of teaching. 
Another is the way an inspected undertakes his duties. .When we talk about 
the impr6vement of education itself we can conceive this improvement in. 
terms of reform of the standing plans of the educational system, in its'* 
diverse forms of operation. This Involved consideration of 'policies also. 
Policy la a general plan of adtion that*guides members of an enterprise in 
the conduct of Its operation? ^.g. policy In respect of hiring teachers 
according to their quali^icationsi It is Important to remember that, as 
far as standing plans 'and policies are concerned, educational 'administrators 
are bound by legal dociunents. and printed instructions. Their reform is ' 
often a political as well^ as an administrative process. * 

We should rememVjer the Importance of the budget . as an instrument for 
co-ordinating effective planning- It supplements amd acts as a control^for* 
purposeful and Integrated planning. It can help show where unproductive and 
diverging work can be avoided, It.can be a guide in terms of Indicating 
blockages in achieving programmes. The budget is a mirror in money terms 
.of ^hat Is to be done/* If the first task is to define the objectives in 
the lig^it of analysis, the second task is to map out the single iise jind ' 
standihg plans taking into account budgetary possibilities. Budget pro- 
gramming is the counterpart of plan implementation in terms of real resources.. 

. Newman's model of industrial planning, Whdch I have* stated in its * 
crude essentials, gives tswKa^'tool with whiph to approach the* operation of* 
the 'basic managerial arrangements of education. J 

I have not" soujijht" to sHow that an educational 'plan' is useless, nor - 
do I believe that it is. But when we talk about planning we tend to jgiiate. 
it with goal -making at the- highest level. When we look at a perspective plan 
we may :^ind that it is the intellectual basis, the analytical basis for the^ 
longrterm development of education. But we do not know to what extenj.the ' ' 
politicians, who have approved the »plan,. have assured triemselves- about the y 
appropriate breakdown of the plan^ realistic in budgetary terms, intb single- 
use plans' and new standing plans. Without these the Iplan' does- not me$fi * 
much, ■ , • » 
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*The preparation of this structure of plans Is one Important part of 
the matter^ All the more so since \the major task is making what exists more 
efficient rather thah adding more of the same prescription. But cthls Is not 
Just a task of a planning office, though such an office Is clearly essential. 

, It is also a task for the teacher, the school Inspector, the administrator, 
the* high officials and the ministers. It represents an enormous amount of 
collective work by which education is improved and expanded* 

* • *^ 
The oiher part of the matter is the rest of administration. Every ^ 
administrator^ inspector, headmaster or teacher does some planning, orga- 
rilzingi assembling resouroels, sjipervising and controlling. The pnbportl^Dn ^ 
of time spent on each will vary with the Job. My essential point 1^ tha? 
the success of the 'plan* will depend on the large number qf people who fit 

^their-dlfferent types of planning into the other activities required to* 
transform wfiat ^^all be done into \ what has been done* It is a questibn of 
attitudes and determining goals, of administrative structures and functions, 
trained people and political determination*. 

The organizational division of labour in plaruilng , 

^ • The mqd^Vnlzatlon of educational administration requires that ade* , 
quate aro^angeiHents be made for the f ormul^itlbn, decision and implementation 
of the. different types of plans at four levels within the educational system. 
, These levels are Indicated in the chart below r Prom this chart you will ob- 
serve that these levels are the political level, the central professional 
level and the regional/local level and the 'on-the-job' leyel. 
• ^ *» 

The goals of education are decided at the first level, by the \ 
Minister in consultation >fith the Prime Minister and the Cabinet and, i.it Is 
crucial, the Director* General and the Directors in the Ministry of Education* 
Goals may concern the purposes of education; what Is taught (e.g'« the number 
of hours of. ancient Greek - a major Issue In the Greek system) j^changes In 
the balance between* levels and types of education together with cheuiges in 
participation in education, or changes in the 'quality' of education. Ocrals 
are politically ImportEUit and therefore, ideally, the Minister should be 
advised by a Board of Education. This advice should be the result of the 
deliberations of professional committees of the Boartl serviced by the 
planning unit, with representatives from the main Directorates of the 
Ministry of Education an4 of the main interested bodies from inside and out- 
side the system, ^l«e. students, teachers, parents, employers and others. The 
Director General of Education normally has responsibility for working out an 
agreed professional position in respect to goals to be decided at the politi- 
cal level. N ' ' . - . 

/ 

^ - 11 ' 
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Ihe Place of the Planning Unit Within the Educational Sygtem 
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The goals ofr. education are reflected in the perspective plan, the five- 
year plan and In the annual budgets for education. The planning unit has 
normally four major functions in relation to the preparation of these plans: 

(a) the identification of the re30urce implications, and of alterna- 
tives', involved in giving effect to political goals (e,g, raising 
of the age bf compulsory school attendance by one year or a 
change in the main li^guage in which education is conducted); 

(b) calculation "^of total educational expenditure on the basis of . 
political direcjtives and formulating alternatives for action 
within the plan or budget period. This means the costing of the 
educational 'supply' programmes in term^ of investment and also 
recurrent expendilure* It means discussion of these progrannes 

< with the Ministry of Economic Planrilng and other bodleST and of. 

suggesting priorities for programmes In the lif^ht of natiwal 
etipQ^oyment possibilities; . 

(c) preparation of^ proposals for programmes to meet resource require- 
ments -within ''the educaiional system; teachers, buildings-, " 

. equipraent,^ materials and books*. 

. (d) • following through the implementation of -prograimies which have ^ 
-been decided. , ^ - - \. \ ^ ^ 

( ^ /You will observe that this segorid Tevel - of plaxutlng is oniEf. in which 
the professional work at the Central National: leve takes ^lacsu Ihree . 
conditions for successful work may be mentioned v -First that the planning - 
unit should have access to regular information; flows from the regional and 
local^ levels of the educational system, from the other, directorates," from . >^ 
the uhiversitles and .other bodies; ;this information concertis pupils, • 
teachers,/ buildings, finioice and Jill the , other matters necessary for planning. 
Second that the planning unit, in cp-operatlon with ^e operational director- 
^ites of the Ministry, should tie able to prepare'' proposals for - programmes 
^ which reflect the necessary preliminary work at the project leve^ \mdertaken . 
at thetreglonal and local levels! Uvlrd that the Director and stjaff of the 
planning unit should have adequate.eomnunication with all Directorates within 
the Ministry. ax)d.witH all the relevant Ministries isnd bodies outside the' 
Minffltry pf '.Education. ^ -You will note that, in the dhart the Director of the 
plaxuiing works directly to the"" Director General of Education but is heii;archi- 
.cally equal to the* other directors in the ;Ministry-. This is^ an extremely 
sensitive question and there are many solutions adopted In , practice i I have 
selected this solution because it seems thai the major criterion is ability 
to communica'te and co-operate and a position of equality favours it. You 
will also see that the Director of Planhing is in close contact with the 
Economic Planning Office (or the Ministry of Finance where there is not an 
.Office), the Central Statistical Office, the universities (where^they are not 
controlled directly by ^the Ministry of Bducation) and the bodies directly 
intereste4' in education. 
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If the central JeVel Is primarily concerned, In planning, with the 
macro or over-alL level, It is the third level, the regional and local level, 
which is decisive in the formulation -^auid implementation of plans 'on the 
ground*. In England, for example, 146 local education authorities with 
responsibilities for populations^ ranging from 4 million to 50,000 which draw 
up the detailed projects for investment and operate them. Planning at the 
central Ministry of Education and Science is c one emed« for 'example with 
national .pi?ogranBes for chwge in education (e.g« comprehensive, secondary)^ 
total finance for the school and university system^ and teacher supply. In . 
Prance, which has a greater degree of direct control by the Central Govern- 
ment, work by th^ regional educational authorities on the carte scolaire is 
vitalUn preparing proposals for investment in. new educational Institutions 
and in implementing them once* the plan has been adopted at> the national 
level and money has been made, available f rom^ the budget by the central 
authorities, ^ - . 

It is clear that the regional and local* aCithorl ties provide the 
bricks and mprtar for the planning pf iproj^ts and carrying them ♦put. Here 
15 the Achliies heel of educat^^onal -planning. If the national plan iff not 
directly and usefully related to the total of, regional and logal require* 
ments for change it will be vei^y dlfflcuit to carry' out. In other words 
regional and local. education officers must^have undertaken a great deal of 
prellmlharywork in co-operation with ali those responsible for the dlffeir- 
ent aspects of organizing, new institutions or changing existing ones in 
order Ith'al^ lists of feasible projects can, at the national level, add up 
to feasible programmes. Tllie machinery mu'st^'also be adequate so that finance 
Is pro^tl'y javallable and contracts can be made and carried out once the 
green light 'comes /t^x^om the capital. 

y Pi*oject Icfentiflcationi costing, and detailed organization requires 
^experience and training. It, is not only a technical .sicill* It is also a 
,polltical function since the location and character of educational insti- 
tutions is a matter of intense interest for many different groups. Dis- 
cussion and 'negotiation at the regional and loiCal levels must take place 
before any meaningfui list of projects can take place. Thus while the 
total firlanclai an3 resource limits, for regional and local development 
will be indicated by^ the central auJ:horltie8^ the^ndetalled working out of 
development will be undertaken regionally tend locally. This is a difficult ' 
and time consumlng.jtask. « 

; , When it comes to implementation speed, money and a structure of 
agreement au?e essential. To improve project Implementation Is^ not primarily 
a question of adopting new techniques, such as critical path analysis or 
programmed budgeting, though these can be very useful. ''It Is a matter of 
project preparation, arriving at the appropriate decisions and implementing 
them. ' . : - 
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The fourth or o n- the- Job level ' concerns the headmasters, teachers, 
pupils arid inspectors (who are the link between the centre and the educational 
institution). At this level^ the standing plans conde'rning what Is taught, and 
how it is taught (timetables; methods, books) are applied and, eventually, 
reformed. In some countries there is more freedom available for headmasters 
and teachers to innovate, amend their standing plans, than in others. Since 
the main question underlying education and educational planning is to deter- 
mine ^ the purposes .of education in the light of the needs of society, herg^at. 
the 'grass roots' is the ieyel where propocals for change may be tested and 'y^* 
discussed. Iji is also the place where all educational administration includ- ^ 
ing both quantity and quality are^ultimately fo<iu8sed. . " 

Conclusions 

Educaliional planning is the foreward looking part of educational 
administration and the means by which administration can. become modernized 
in the sense of responding more effectively to the needs for change. If 
plans at the national level are to jserva as a' jjuide to action, rather than . 
as pigeon hole fodder, they roust represent co-operative technical work at 
the four levels of plan formulation, .decision making and implementation. 
'National plans for. education should reflect preliminary work on goals, pro- 
grammes, projects and standlhg plans "Invoaving the educational "system and 
the community. This implies a majoj* training task for educational adminis- 
trators and particularly as concerns the planning staff at the central, 
regional and local levels. 



